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statistics actually gathered, seem to throw some light upon present social 
and governmental weaknesses in that vast region. While there is much 
improvement yet to be sought, the United States seems to stand out in 
favorable contrast to most of the other large nations, both as to the 
scope covered and as to the systematic way in which statistical work 
is carried on. Some of the small nations of northwestern Europe seem 
also to have made most commendable progress in the organization of 
their statistical studies. 

The various authors were asked to suggest improvements which 
might well be made by their governments in the collection of statistical 
material. Dr. A. Kauffman of Petrograd believes in allowing to the 
local governmental units free rein with practically no control from the 
national government, voicing thus clearly his distrust of anything ema- 
nating from the Tsar's authority. Practically all of the other writers, 
on the contrary, urge an increase in centralization of power or control. 
Some point out the danger, however, that if all statistical work is placed 
directly under one central bureau, the special investigations by various 
departments may not be made in a form to meet the exact needs of those 
departments or may even be discontinued altogether. Several countries 
seem to have partially solved this dilemma by establishing a central 
commission of scientists which attempts the co-ordination of all studies 
undertaken without actually being in charge of the work. 

Many of the authors comment upon the extreme difficulty of obtain- 
ing well-trained statisticians since most universities provide courses 
adapted merely to the training of statistical clerks rather than of 
statisticians. 

Most of the histories are extremely valuable because of the bibliog- 
raphy of the statistics of the respective countries which they contain. 
The book is without parallel in its contents, is well edited and printed, 
and is a distinct credit to its authors and to the American Statistical 
Association. Willford I. King. 

Social and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and Terence. 
By Georgia Williams Leffingwell, Ph.D. [Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Public Law, vol. LXXXL, number i, whole 
number 188.] (New York: Columbia University. 1918. Pp. 
140. $1.25.) 

The present study clearly sprang from the desire to use more exten- 
sively than has hitherto been customary the comedies of Plautus and 
Terence for a delineation of contemporaneous Roman society. The 
range of topics treated is broad even if not quite coniplete. The collec- 
tion of material, for which the specialist should be grateful, is extensive, 
although unfortunately not exhaustive. The presentation is clear and 
gives evidence of unusual independence of judgment. Finally, the au- 
thor does well to call attention to a very difficult problem about which. 
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as she pertinently observes, a great deal of confusion prevails. But with 
Dr. Leffingwell's main contention, namely, that Plautus and Terence 
depict in general the customs and usages prevalent at Rome in their 
day, I must express my complete disagreement. The narrow limits set 
for this review preclude a discussion of the question here, but Dr. Lef- 
fingwell's attempt to establish her contention by the citation of numerous 
parallels from authors who were professedly describing Roman life, is 
in my opinion a failure. The sound critical attitude towards this ques- 
tion has been admirably expressed by the eminent scholar M. Dareste 
apropos of a somewhat similar effort to use Plautus as a source for 
Roman law : " Ce qu'il faut prouver, c'est que la chose etait inconnue 
au droit grec, et qu'elle ne peut s'appliquer que par le droit romain. En 
appliquant cette regie de critique rigoureuse, on sera peut-etre force 
d'abandonner quelques illusions, mais ce sera autant gagne pour la 
science." 

Aside from the error in principle just mentioned there are also some 
serious faults which render this study at times an untrustworthy guide 
for the layman. The judicious will grieve over the tendency to base 
sweeping generalizations upon very slight evidence. Hasty workman- 
ship no doubt accounts for such blemishes as the failure on pp. 14 f. to 
note the source of a rather long passage from a recent article, although 
most of it is a verbatim quotation. Some of the texts cited are not 
correctly interpreted, and there is insufficient familiarity displayed at 
times with the special literature upon the topics discussed, as well as 
with the general tools and methods of philological criticism. This is 
the more to be deplored because the author might have enjoyed at Co- 
lumbia University the counsels of some of this country's foremost spe- 
cialists in the field of Roman comedy. Hermann Usener's classic Rekto- 
ratsrede — Philologie und Geschichtswissenschaft — should be the vade 
mecum of every student of classical antiquity, and especially in the fol- 
lowing lucid formulation of principle : 

Wenn es also wahr ist, dass der Boden aller geschichtlichen Wissen- 
schaft das geschriebene Wort ist, so folgt dass die Kunst, welche dasselbe 
feststellt und deutet mittelst ihres grammatischen Vermogens, die letzte 
Voraussetzung aller geschichtlichen Forschung ist. Diese Kunst haben 
wir in der Philologie erkannt. Philologie ist also eine Methode der 
Geschichtswissenschaft, und zwar die grundlegende, maassgebende. 
Denn nur sie besitzt in ihrer Kenntnis der sprachlichen Form die letzte 
Gewahrleistung fur das richtige Verstandnis des Uberlieferten (pp. 
29 f.). 

In full justice to the author it should be observed, however, that an 
adequate treatment of the subject to which she has addressed herself 
upon advice, requires a degree of erudition in both Greek and Roman 
antiquities and a mastery of philological and archaeological technique 
which might well have tasked the powers of a Hugo Bliimner himself. 

W. A. Oldfather. 



